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of shells. They returned once on the fire of a musket, 
and found the two officers in the boat conversing with 
a native, many of whom are daily in the habit of re- 
sorting to these islands for shell-fish, although they do 
not inhabit them, from a fear of being entrapped and 
carried off as slaves. The crew were absent a second 
{ime about half an hour, and then commenced their 
return. The man who was in advance of the rest, on 
gaining the height of an intervening sandy point, sud- 
denly gave an alarm that the officers were missing from 
the boat. It was immediately anticipated that some 
fatal accident had happened, and all hastily rushed to- 
wards the spot. As they approached, something was 
observed rolling in the surf that beat heavily on the 
shore;—it was the lifeless body of Mr. Parsons. They 
picked it up, and swam to the boat, where the first ob- 
ject that met their view was Mr. Bowie, stretched over 
the table, with no other indication of life than a slight 
pulsation in the wrist, which in a few minutes ceased. 
An exclamation of horror burst from all. A consulta- 
tion was held whetler to go in pursuit of the blood- 
thirsty savages, or return to the ship and report the 
melancholy fate of their officers, wlien the latter course 
was determined on; so, laying their remains at the 
bottom of the boat, in mournful silence and with heavy 
hearts, the grapnel was weighed, and, favoured by the 
strong sea-breeze that had just set in, they soon reach- 
ed the brig, which was at anchor near the second island, 
It was fortunate that they quitted without delay, as 
they had scarcely left the beach, when a body of armed 
natives were seen hurrying down to the spot they had 
left, in all probability with the intention of plundering 
and destroying the boat, in order to prevent the crew 
from escaping, after having murdered their officers. 
The feelings of all on board, upon secing the bleeding 
lifeless bodies of our poor messmates hoisted up the 
ship’s side, may easily be imagined ; a general cry of 
distress and indignation was heard, while an anxious 
wish was expressed to go on shore and take revenge 
upon the perpetrators. But Captain Vidal softened in 
some measure this feeling of revenge, by representing 
how certain it was that in destroying the guilty we 
must shed the blood of innocence, On examining the 
body of Mr. Bowie, it was found pierced with five 
wounds; a severe one in the arm was apparently re- 
ceived while he was endeavouring to defend himself. 
Three were mortal, and the whole seemed to have been 
dealt by a spear or strong knife. Mr. Parsons had four 
deep gashes in the back, and the deadly weapons must 
have osu impelled with much force, as a rib was se- 
vered in two by a spear, which then passed through 
the chest: they were separately mortal, and were pro- 
bably received while the unfortunate young man was 
attempting to effect his escape. The appearance of the 
bodies, and the ideas connected with them, were so 
distressing to us all, that as soon as the surgeon’s exa- 
mination was concluded they were conveyed on shore, 
and interred with military honours in a grave on the 
island, adjoining that in which the corpse of one of 
our seamen was buried, who had died the day previous 
of a consumption. The spot where this melancholy 
incident took place was called ‘Grave Island,’ while 
that from which the perpetrators came, received a 
name in accordance with their nature, ‘ Murderer’s 
Bay; and they are thus recorded in our charts.” 
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Sketches of Turkey. By an American. Third 
notice. 


We return with pleasure to this volume, which 
jt now seems generally to be known is from the 
pen of Dr. De Kay; he appears to have gone out 
with the American legation, but in what capa- 
city we are not informed. We like the work 
for its freshness, and for the graceful and easy 
turn of its expressions; there is nothing dry 
and prosing—on the contrary, the author paints 
his pictures of men and things so as to convey 
vivid and lasting impressions—we see with his 
eyes, arid feel that we know much that was pre- 
viously a mystery. 

We alluded in our‘last number td the condi- 
tion of the women in Turkey; of their domestic 
habits, there are some interesting particulars. 
Every house is divided into two parts—the harem, 


allotted to the men ; it has been discovered by 
the excavations at Herculaneum, that a similar 
arrangement existed there. A long room, com- 
municating with several others, is the ordinary 
living apartment of the women and female do- 
mestics. In this room all the household opera- 
tions, such «s sewing, spinning, weaving, &c., 
are performed, and here too, they take their 
meals. Around this room is a range of closets 
three feet high, containing domestic utensils, 
clothes, &c.; upon the top of which they sleep 
at night, and similar to the men, with their 
clothes on. The apartments of the husband 
and male domestics, offer nothing peculiar, ex- 
cept that they are distinct from the women ; in 
some houses the communication is completely 
cut off, except by a single door, of which the 
husband and wife have each a key. The en- 
trance from the street is equally distinct, and it 
is added, that the women have free ingress and 
egress. ‘They take their meals separately from 
their husbands, so that there can be no sour 
looks or tart remarks should the beef be under- 
done, or the soup be parboiled. The ladies are 
thus free from tobacco smoke, of entertaining 
husband’s “dear five hundred friends,” and of 
being compelled to listen to long-winded prosy 
conversations on trade and politics. 

Business before every thing else, is but too 
often a favourite phrase with merchants ; but 
devotion before business, appears to be the rule 
in Turkey—indeed, they are declared by our 
author, to be emphatically a devotional people. 
Slavery appears to wear a mild aspect in Con- 
stantinople. About a hundred black women from 
Darfur and Sennaar, on sale at the slave bazaar, 
endeavoured, by gestures and strange gibberish, 
to attract the attention of strangers, and to in- 
duce them to become their purchasers, actually 
looking forward to their ultimate destination 
with pleasure—in fact they are said to better 
their original condition. The white female 
slaves are chiefly from Circassia and Georgia, 
and until the last two years, from the Morea. 
By a decree of the Porte in 1830, the trade in 
Greek slaves was formally abolished, and all 
Christian slaves, who had become so in conse- 
quence of the Greek revolt, were ordered to be 
set at liberty, and to be furnished with money to 
return home. 

It seems that the Turks have built the largest 
ship in the world, the length of the lower deck 
being 223 feet, and burthen 3934 tons, while 
the ship of the line, the Pennsylvania, now on 
the stocks, at the Philadelphia navy yard, is in 
length 220 feet, and burthen only 2306 tons. 
In a note, page 313, the author says, * with 
respect to this American ship, it has been as- 
serted by skilful naval architects, that to render 
her an efficient sea-vessel, it will merely be 
found necessary to close her lower ports, or to 
take off her lower deck!” We hope neither 
may be necessary, but cannot but concur with 
the doctor, in believing that the two laigest 
ships in the world, will prove in action of Jess 
service than four erected at the same cost and 
of smaller and more manageable dimensions. 

A very amusing story of a Turkish admiral 
is related at page 320; it would almost lead us 
to give credence to Slade’s account of his cruize 
with the Capitan Pacha, which had a tinge of 
the marvellous in it. The successor of a former 
commander (who was a small man) happened to 
be rather above the ordinary stature. On pay- 
ing his first official visit to the arsenal, he went 





or women’s apartment, and the salamlik, or part 


to stoop in going his rounds, he ordered all the 
decks to be heightened to suit his stature; when 
some one ventured to suggest that the former 
pacha had determined their height after the opi- 
nion of the naval constructors, he replied all 
that might be true, but that his predecessor was 
a little fellow, and might get along with such 
low decks, but that he would not put up with it, 
and they were accordingly all altered ! 
Temperance societies are unnecessary in Tur- 
key. They carry their notions on the subject of 
abstinence so far as to hold it unlawful not 
merely to taste wine, but to make it, to buy or 
to sell it, or even to maintain themselves by the 
monies arising from the sale of that liquor, and 
the most scrupulous refrain from the use of 
coffee and tobacco—the latter is not used by 
the sultan, the head of the church thus setting 
an example for fashionable imitation. The pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem always resides at Constanti- 
nople, and exercises sovereign sway over Pales- 
tine; the author visited him; he is a fine looking 
old man with a most venerable and apostolical 
beard, of a dazzling silvery whiteness; he was 
seated cross-legged on the floor, and entered 
into conversation, enquiring into our religious 
observances. At the close of the ceremony he 
favoured the visiter with his autograph, signed 
* Athanasius in Christ, patriarch of Jerusalem.” 
On a visit to the interior the Americans were 
one day a little puzzled by an old man named 
Mehemet, who asked if it were true that we had 
sent out missionaries to make converts of the 
Turks, in ships laden with wine and ardent spi- 
rits! Although unable to controvert the fact, 
they succeeded in convincing him that such re- 
ports were sometimes grossly exaggerated. 

The Turkizh bath affords the usual amount 
of description and praise; but it is the first time 
we remember to have read such a forcible ap- 
peal as the following: “ While I am writing I 
feel a tinge of shame at the idea of having so 
long mixed in society, and fancying myself in 
a fit condition to mingle with my fellow men. 
My companion, one of the most scrupulously 
neat men with whom I am acquainted, ex- 
claimed, on seeing the impurities which were 
peeled off in large flakes from his body in the 
bath, ‘ this is worse than the solar microscope. 
I shall never persuade myself that I can be clean 
again.’ ”” 

Such are a few of the topics touched upon 
by this sensible author; all are treated luminous- 
ly, and we close the book with regret that it is 
a copyright work, and therefore not in our 
power to handle entire. We anticipate a second 
edition of it, and perhaps several. 


— 
From the London Journal. 


Piozziana ; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi, 
with remarks. By a Friend. 8vo. pp. 334. London, 
1833. Moxon. 


The whole book is a continuation of what is signi- 
ficantly known by the name of twaddle, or rank twad- 
dle; either telling new stories not worth telling, or 
spoiling old ones in the repetition—such, for instance, 
as pe | Lyttleton’s ghost affair with Miles Andrews. 
The following of a good and considerate wife is shorter 
and better. 


“A Mrs. Ramsay, whom I well knew, was a most 
extraordinary, steady-minded, and gentle-mannered 
woman, as my tale will show. She was extremely ill 
at night; and calling her confidential maid-servant to 
her bed-side, whispered her—‘ Jane, I am dying; but 
make no noise, because if you do you will wake 
R. (then sleeping soundly in the same room,) and you 
know when his slumbers are broken he grows nervous, 





through several vessels, and as he was compelled 


and cannot fall asleep again; but come you in the 
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morning at the usual time, when I shall be dead, and 
he will have had his full allowance of rest.’ And so 
saying, ied accordingly.” 
hat pity ’tis there are so few Mrs. Ramsays! 
—>— 


VARIETIES. 


In the northern counties of New Jersey are nume- 
rous marl-pits, formed by the decay and dissolution of 
fresh-water shells. Some are of great extent. A very 
singular one in the vicinity of Marksborough is called 
the Snow Pond. I. Thompson, Esq. politely went with 
me to view it. When seen at a distance, it appeared 
as if the ground was covered with drifts of snow, al- 
though it was in the month of August. On arriving at 
the spot, I found it was caused by ijnumerable small 
white shells, which formed a berder to a pond, three 
miles in circumference. The shells extended in many 
parts a hundred yards from the shore, and a cove 
which extended a mile was completely filled with them. 
‘Towards the centro of the pond the leak of shells de- 
clined suddenly to an unknown depth; many attempts 
had been made to fathom it, but without success. The 
shells are extremely minute, none of them more than 
three lincs in diameter, and many one third of that 
size. They appear like grains of sand. The quantity 
amounts to many thousand tons. Recent shell-fish of 
the same kind are no doubt living in the centre of the 
pond, but have not hitherto been noticed on the sur- 
face. No use is made of this immense deposit of shells, 
although a very pure carbonate of lime. A small dam 
thrown across one end of the pond was said to have 
been made by the beavers. There is more happiness 
in the world than people in generalimagine! The in- 
habitants of these beautiful shells have enjoyed their 
mountain-lake from time immemorial—undisturbed by 
the ambition of man, they have lived, and enjoyed 
tranquillity!—Finch’s travels in the United States. 

Cooper’s New Novel.—The Editor of the National 
Gazette thus characterises the new novel of the Heads. 
man :— Mr. Cooper has painted in this work, with 
characteristic ability, the aspect of the picturesque 
country which he lately traversed—the magnificent 
variety of the landscape and the storms of the lake. 
He seems to have taken more pains and has been more 
successful, in its literary execution, than in that of 
his antecedent novels.” 

Professor Bonnycastle of the University of Virginia.— 
We learn, says the Richmond Compiler, with very 
great pleasure, from an advertisement in the Charlottes- 
ville Chronicle, that this gentleman is about to publish 
a work on a branch of mathematical science. We ven- 
ture to predict it will be one of no ordinary value, from 
what we know of the distinguished talents of Professor 
Bonnycastle. It will be taken, we imagine, very much 
from his lecture on Inductive Geometry, of which we 
have heard the highest praise; and will present an 
excellent analysis of the relations of form and magni- 
tude, commencing with the elementary ideas acquired 
from the senses, and proceeding, by a train of induc- 
tive reasoning, to develope the present state of the 
science. 

Sir Walter Scott—The editor of the London Literary 
Gazette, while speaking of Turner the engraver, makes 
the following neat allusion to Sir Walter Scott’s mani- 
fold labours :—* This artist, never turning out fewer 
than five or six splendid large pictures within the year, 
seems to think it only a relaxation to shake off, in his 
by-hours, dozens upon dozens of exquisite designs for 
book illustrations, vignettes, and what not—reverting 
from these to the canvass on his easel, with the ease 
of a man who, finding nothing above, holds nothing 
below him—just as Sir Walter himself used to have 
in hand, all at the same time, a romance (often a cou- 
ple of romances progressing pari passu,) an Annual 

ister, a review for the Quarterly, a collection of an- 
tiquarian odds and ends for the Bannatyne Club, or 
Blackwood’s Magazine; a law argument—{for even 
down to his latter years, many such came from him, 
though not of course signed with his name)—to say 
nothing of songs for his daughters, stories for his grand- 
children, and last, not least, a heap of cases for judg- 
ment in his capacity of magistrate.” 

Festival of the Vine Dressers—The ancient festival 
of the Vine Dressers was celebrated on the 8th of Au- 

ust, at Vevay in Switzerland, a place well calculated 

t such an exhibition. Twenty-five thousand specta- 
tors were assembled from every paft of the country. 
Elevated platforms, capable of accommodating several 
thousand persons, were erected around an enclosure, 
into which the procession marched, at an early hour in 
the morning, under a salute of artillery. First in the 


procession came a band of soldiers, in the ancient Swiss 
uniform; then a long array of shepherds and garden- 
ers; next the cow-keepers with cattle and the spring 
vine dressers with their implements of husbandry; then 
the troop of Ceres, with the scythes and other instru- 
ments of their occupations; then the procession of 
Bacchus, consisting of the autumn vine dressers with 
all the apparatus of their profession; and another de- 
tachment of military closed the procession, each band 
of which was preceded by music. 


various individuals previously designated to receive 
them. After this ceremony, the various corps sung 
their respective songs and exhibited their favourite 


Lake Leman. The celebrated Ranz des Vaches, was 
sung with exquisite effect. Mr. Cooper, the novelist, 
was last year present at this festival, and has made it 
the subject of his new novel of “The Headsman.” 

Harvard University—The Bowdoin prizes for 1833, 
have been awarded as follows :—The Resident Gradu- 
ate’s prize of $50, or an equivalent gold medal, to 
Samuel Osgood of the Divinity school, a prize of $40 
to Francis Bowen, and one of $30 to William McKay 
Pritchard, both of the last Senior class; a prize of $40 
and another of $30 to Charles Mason and William 
Annin, of the present Senior class——These prizes are 
for the best dissertations on given subjects. 


The armed extremities of a variety of animals give 
them great advantages; but if man possessed any si- 
milar provisions, he would forfeit his sovereignty over 
all. As Galen long since observed, “did man possess 
the natural armour of the brutes, he would no longer 
work as an artificer, nor protect himself with a breast- 
plate, nor fashion a sword or spear, nor invent a bridle 
to mount the horse and hunt the lion. Neither could 
he follow the arts of peace, construct the pipe and lyre, 
erect houses, place altars, inscribe laws, and through 
letters hold communion with the wisdom of antiquity.” 
Beil on the Hand. 

The coita, or spider monkey, is so called from the 
extraordinary length of its extremities, and its motions. 
The tail answers all the purposes of a hand, and the 
animal throws itself about from branch to branch,some- 
times swinging from the foot, and sometimes by the 
hand, but oftener and with a greater reach by the tail. 
The prehensile part of the tail is covered only with 
skin, forming an organ of touch, as discriminating as 
the hand. The caraya, or black howling monkey of 
Cumana, when shot, is found suspended by its tail toa 
branch. Naturalists have been so struck with the pro- 
perty of the tail of the atcles, as to compare it with the 
proboscis of the elephant; they have assured us that 
they fish with it. The most interesting use of the tail is 
seen in the opossum. The young oF that animal en- 
twine their tails around the mother’s tail and mount 
upon her back, where they sit secure, while she escapes 
from her enemies.— Ibid, 

We recognise the bones which form the upper ex- 
tremity of man, in the fin of the whale, in the paddle 
of the turtle, and in the wing of the bird. We sce the 
same bones, perfectly suited to their purpose, in the 
paw of the lion or the bear, and equally fitted for mo- 
tion in the hoof-of the horse, or in the foot of the camel, 
or adjusted for climbing or digging in the long clawed 
feet of the sloth or bear.— bid. 

As we proceed we shall find how the hand supplies 
all instruments, and by its correspondence with the in- 
tellect gives man universal dominion. It presents the 
last and best proof of that principle of adaptation, 
which evinces cesign in the creation —Jbid. 

From the weight of the body being a necessary con- 
comitant of muscular strength, we sce why birds, by 
reason of their lightness, as well as by the conformation 
of their skeleton, walk badly. And on the other hand, 
in observing how this lightness is adapted for flight, it 
is remarkable how small an addition to their body will 
prevent them rising on the wing. If the griffon-vul- 
ture be frightened after his repast, he must disgorge 
before he flies; and the condor in the same circum- 
stances, is taken by the Indians, like a quadruped, by 
throwing the lasso over it. If the full stomach of a 
carnivorous bird retard its flight, we perceive that it 
could not have carried its young. The light body, the 
quill feathers, the bill, and the laying of eggs, are all 
necessarily connected.—Jhid. 
It is interesting to find that by studying the pro- 
cesses of the bones, than which nothing at first sight, 
appears more inconsequent, we are learning the cha- 
racters of a lan which shall enable us to read 





monuments of the highest interest ;—the records of the 


. 


creation, which give an account of the revolutions of 
the earth itself.— Ibid. 

The foot of the horse. So much depends on the posi- 
tion of the pastern bones and coffin bon 
by the length of these and their obliqui 
to say whether a horse goes easily, without mounting 


In the enclosure, 
crowns and pruning hooks were distributed as prizes to 


dances, and partook of a banquet on the borders of 


Permanence of letters written upon a metallic surface 
after its fusion—M. Bellani has made the following 
curious experiment. Melt, in a small crucible, an alloy 
of lead‘and tin, and withdraw the metallic cone, after 
cooling. On writing, with common ink, upon the me. 
tallic surface, which was in contact with the side of 
the crucible, and remelting the ingot and cooling it 
again, the very same letters which were written before 
the second fusion will be found eatire. The experi- 
ment may be repeated many times, and the metal may 
even be shaken while :n fusion, and the characters 
traced upon the metallic surface will always be found 
again. The phenomenon seems to be caused by the 
circumstance, that this surface is formed of a very thin 
coating of oxide, like a pellicle, which does not become 
fluid with the metal.— Bib. Univ. Feb. 1833. 

Exchanges in Natural History.—M. T. D. Michahelle, 

Dr. Med. and Phil., Munich, in Bavaria, in a letter to : 
the editor, dated April 24, 1533, proposes to the natural- 
ists of this country, to exchange the animals and plants 
of Southern and Central Europe, (particularly those 
from the Alps of Germany and Switzerland, Italy, 
France, Dalmatia, and Albania, and their confines,) for 
those of North America. 
Dr. M. is very desirous of these exchanges, and 
wishes to obtain of the class mammalia, aves and am- 
phibia, one, two, three, four, or more specimens of each 
species; of the mollusca, only those species which in- 
habit the land or fresh water; of insects, only the 
coleoptera and lepidoptera ; of plants, all, both phane- 
rogamous and cryptogamous. He will furnish to those 
who desire it a complete catalogue of each class and 
order of his collection.—Silliman’s Journal. 


—_— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Writings of George Washington, with historical 
notes and illustrations, and a life of the author, by 
Jared Sparks. The publishers of this work state 
that two volumes will be issued ix the course of the 
month of November, and subscribers may expect the 
whole work at regular periods and with as little delay 
as is necessary to ensure its satisfactory execution. It 
will be completed in not Jess than eight, nor more than 
twelve volumes. 

The Library of Biography, conducted by Jared 
Sparks, is announced in Boston by Charles Bowen. 
The first volume of this series will be published on the 
first of December next, and the work will be continued 
quarterly. 

“It is the design of this work to publish from time 
to time a series of volumes, comprising historical and 
private memoirs of persons who have rendered them- 
selves eminent or remarkablo in America, from the 
first discovery of the New World to the present day. 
Several. gentlemen, whose names are well known to the 
literary public, have cheerfully agreed to co-operate 
with the editor in this undertaking, and he flatters 
himself, that the results of their united labours, in a 
department of literature highly interesting to all 
classes of readers, and valuable equally for instruction 
and entertainment, willbe such as to meet with an 
adequate patronage.” 

The same enterprising publisher has in press the 
Poetical Works of John Milton, correctly and beauti- 
fully printed on a large, fair type. This edition will 
contain a New Life of the Author, with a copious se-~ 
lection of Notes from Newton, Todd, Symmons, dc. 
The whole including his Latin Poems, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
A few copies wil! be struck off on a large paper. A 
practice we desire to see encouraged in America. 
Large paper copies of standard works will be in great 
request when it once becomes fashionable to possess 
them. 

We are pleased to observe by the last number of 
Silliman’s Journal, that H. Howe & Co. of New Haven, 
have in press the following work, to be published this 
month (October.)—“ An Introduction to » in- 
tended to convey a practical knowledge of the science, 
and comprising the most important recent discoveries, 
with explanations of the facts and phenomena which 
serve to confirm or invalidate various ical theo- 
ries, by poet aunt ry - fo 2 Lente 
edition, greatly enlar, ry author,—with an ap- / 
pendix by Professor Silliman.” 4 
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She Fourwal of Belles Lettres. 





Library Company.—There has been received at the 
rooms of the Library Company of Philadelphia, within 
a fow days, a large collection of London books, well 
selected, and comprising most of the popular produc- 
tions of the last six months, with many rare works 
not usually received by the booksellers. The trustees 
of the Loganian Library have lately placed on the 


the narrative of a journey from Ohio to Albany, per- 
formed by a young lady, whose letters describe every 
thing curious and interesting that she met on the way. 
It is written in very simple and pleasant language, and 
both from its subject and style, is extremely well cal- 
culated to interest and instruct juvenile readers: 

The fourth volume of the works of Sir Walter Scott, 


shelves of that institution, a valuable selection of|has just been published by Connor & Cooke. 


Spanish literature, purchased in London, by Mr. Rich. 
By a recent calculation it appears, that these combined 
Libraries contain forty-three thousand volumes, being 
the most extensive collection in America. 

A life of Petrarca, from the original papers of Arch- 
deacon Cox, is in progress in London, Also, Travels 
and Researches in Caffrania, by Stephen Kay, corre- 
sponding member of the South African Institution. 

Montgomery’s Woman, the Angel of Life, has gone 
through a second edition, notwithstanding the squibs 
of the critics, and a fourth edition of his Messiah, with 
illustrations, is in press in London as an annual, and 
called the Sacred Annual. 


—_- 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Memoirs of Baron Cuvicr, by Mrs. R. Lee, (formerly 
Mrs. T. Bowdich,) 8vo.—Memoirs of the Court of King 
Charles the First, by Lucy Aikin, 2d edition.—Mo- 
thers and Sons, by the author of * Hyacinth O'Gara,” 
&c. 12m0.—Brief Introduction to Astronomy, by Geo. 
Lindsay, 2d edition, 12mo.—Vérités Amusantes et In. 
téressantes, by W. H. James, with English Transla- 
tion, !2mo.—Alphabet of. Zoology, by James Rennie, 
18mo.—Practical Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, by the Rev. R. Anderson, 12mo.—The 
Converted Jew, a Poem, by T. K. Verdon, 12mo— 
Tre Boy’s Latin Construing Book.—Letters from Ho- 
race Walpole, Earl of Orford, to Sir Horace Mann, 
1741-1760, 2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo.—Present for an Ap- 
ptentice, new edition, with Appendix, 18mo.—Zeno- 
bia, a Drama, and other Poems, by J. Ford, M. D. 
8vo.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XLVI.:— 
Eminent Foreign ‘Statesmen, by_E. E. Crowe, Vol. 1. 
12mo.—Transactions of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, Vol. I. Part I. royal 4to.—The Incarnation, and 
other Poems, by Thomas Ragg, 12mo.—The School 
Journal, post 8vo.—Valpy’s Shakspeare, Vol. XI.; 
Ditto Classical Library, Vol. XLV. Aschylus, complete, 
18mo.—Hansard’s Debates, 3d Series, Vol. XVII. (3d 


of the Session 1833,) roya\ 8vo.—Turner’s Manual of 


Vocal Muiic, fep. 8v0.—The Note Book of a Country 
Clergyman, 12mo.—Notre-Dame, a Tale of the “ An- 
cien Régime,” from the French of M. Victor Hugo, 3 
vols. post 8vo—T ales from Chaucer, m Prose for Young 
Persons, by C.C. Clarke, 12mo.—Edgeworth’s Novels 
and Tales, Vol. XVIi.—Harrington and Thoughts on 
Bores, 12mo. 


ee 


New American Pudlications. 


A Treatise on the Diseases of the Heart and Vessels, 
by R. J. Bertue, Professor of Hygiene to the Faculty 
of Medicine, of Paris, &e, &c. Edited by J. Bouilland, 
of the Faculty of Paris, translated from the French, by 
Charles W. Channey, M. D, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Narrative of Voyages to explore the shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar; performed in H. M. ships 
Lever and Barracouta, under the direction of Captain 
W. F. W. Owen, R. N. 

Continuation of the Tabular Statistical Views of the 
United States, containing Population, Commerce, Post 
Office Establishment, Revenue, Expenditures, &c. by 
George Watterston and N. B. Var, Zandt. Also, Out- 
line of the Constitutional Jurispruience of the United 
States, designed as a text book for ‘ectures ; as aclass 
book for schools, and as a manual for popular use, by 
W. A. Duer, L.L. D. : 

Enquiries concerning Intellectual Powers, and the 
Investigation of Truth. by John Abertrombie, M. D. 

F.R.S., with additions and explanations, by Jacob 
Abbott, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Marshall, Clark & Co., of this city, have issued a 
duodecimo of nearly 450 pages of Poems and Prose 
Writings, by Richard H. Dana, Esq. 

Desilver, Jr. & Thomas have published a child’s 
book, with engravings, entitled Peter Parley’s Arith- 
metic, consisting of ingenious devices for the success- 
ful instruction of children in figures. 

“Caroline Westerley, or the Young Traveller from 
Ohio,” is the title of a volume forming the 16th num- 


The City Hall Reporter and Law Magazine, is the 
name of a new monthly publication of 64 octavo pages, 
at seven dollars per annum, issued in New York. 
Delaware, or the Ruined Family, a novel, in 2 vols. 
12mo. ° , 

History of Priestcraft in all ages and nations, by 
William Howitt, edited by a Clergyman of New York, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.—First 
Series. 


a 


Puffs Inferior. One of our daily friends got 


the other day, by confounding two totally dis- 
tinct books! ‘The following is the recanta- 
tion :— 

“In noticing a few days since, ‘ A Subaltern in Ame- 
rica,’ just published by Carey & Hart, we spoke of it 
as being only another edition of Lieutenant Coke’s 


the former founded on reading the latter. We found, 
on looking at the work, that it is another matter entire- 


some of the movements of the British in our waters, 
during the late war.” 

This is another proof of the extreme utility 
of “ looking at the work,” before attempting to 
give its character. Lieutenant Coke’s book is 
any thing but a scamper, being most remarkably 
correct and agreeable. Will our friend turn 
over a few more of his leaves? We do not ask 
for another recantation—one must be sufficiently 
galling. 

——— 


Tam O’Suanter. A little girl was taken 
yesterday to the Exhibition Room, and was 
highly delighted with Thom’s statues. Her eye 
was constantly rivetted on them, and when her 
mother called her and said it was time to go, the 
child looking intently at Tam, replied, “ stop, 
mother, till he drinks it.” — Boston paper. 


—<——— 


October, 1833. 
Fidler’s observations on the United States; 


scamper through the states, and we gave an opinion of 





ber of Harper’s Boys and Girls’ Library. It contains 


a 


The tales which we commence this week as- 
sume ground that has hitherto been but slightly 
touched, Real events in the history of tamilies 
distinguished in their localities are made the 
groundwork of stories, in which are strikingly 
portrayed some prominent feature or character- 
istic of human character, and in all, the author 
has managed at once “to point a moral, and 
adorn a tale.” 

In the first tale, the misery attendant on an 
ill-assorted marriage, where the previous habits 
of the parties were so dissimilar as to render 
their spony, and tastes thoroughly incon- 
gruous, even though a sincere mutual attach- 
ment existed, is strikingly illustrated. Is this 
fiction ? Is it not human life in its daily exhibi- 
tion? We need not search for examples merely 


himself into a scrape with a ready made puff) among the daughters of noblemen and the hum- 


ble cultivators of the soil. The case is striking 
from the conventional distinctions established in 
the country where the scene is laid. But though 
these nominal barriers do not exist in this repub- 
lican land, does education, do early habits, pre- 
judices, and prepossessions, not as peremptorily 
require similar principles, corresponding educa- 
tion, and established habits, to coincide, and 


ly. Itis the account from Blackwood, we believe, of| coalesce smoothly, to have any satisfactory pro- 


spect of those “ bound in wedlock’s ties” being 
prepared to bear and share the inevitable casu- 
alities to which the connection is incident. 

We have taken the freedom of curtailing a 
few phrases of the very familiar scenes. They 
were too broadly caricature. It is much to be 
regretted, to see an author having the power of 
Mr. Picken fall into the vulgarity for which 
Galt is so reprehensible, in place of following 
the pure example of Scott. Who has to blush 
for a single sentence in any of Scott’s works? 
For his parallel we may indeed long wish in un- 
availing desire. 

In the second tale, the Priors of Lawford, the 
picture is sweeter, and of a different chanacter. 
This the author has managed chastely and beau- 
tifully. ‘The horrid dread which harasses the 
virtuous mind of Rebecca, lest the hereditary 
malady of the family should also find her a vic- 
tim—the struggles between her consequent 


Contents of the North American Review for} frightful imaginings, and the suggestions of af- 


fection, with the beautiful sketch of the young 
clergyman, and the impressive deatli-bed scene 


Life of John Jay; Homer; Old English Ro-|of the old patriarch, are managed with a power- 
mances; History of Maine; Memoirs of Mrs. 
Inchbald; Miss Leslie’s Pencil Sketches; Lotte-| guarded, to place the author in an enviable lite- 
ries; Woodridge’s Annals of Education; Dante. 
The article on Old English Romances we can-|tics—in letting his tale reveal the moral, by 
not be deceived in ascribing to the author of|the mere force of circumstances, and not by 
Outre-mer ;—and a most pleasant and amusing] flashing moral aphorisms in your teeth at every 
article it is. The number is, altogether, a good| step. 


ful hand, and evince talent sufficient, if properly 


rary rank. He has one of Scott's characteris- 





The Journals of Mr. Gutzlaff’s, voyages to China, 
published by Mr. Haven in New York, are exceedingly 


We seized with avidity this week, a new|curious. The publisher has evidently not sent the usual 
French work, entitled « Le Duc de Reichstadt,”’ | presentation copies, so that the public have heard little 
written by M. Montbel, one of the ministers of | of them. 
the ex-king Charles X., expecting to find it 
worthy of translation for the ‘** Library.’’ 
a slight perusal showed it to be a mere piece of} The performances of Mr. and Mrs. Wood at the 
bookmaking—made up chiefly from works al- Chesnut street Theatre have attracted large and very 
ready published, and a few anecdotes about the 
Those we read are very trifling— except Malibran. The lovers of fine music cannot fail 
and if the son of Napoleon really used the words} to be gratified by an attendance on their performances. 
mentioned in one, viz. on the expulsion of the D. 
Bourbons from Paris, that he regretted he could 
for Charles X., it shows how 


enti t letternichian principles had been| -ican—the word was a misprint, and should have been 
instilled into him. Armenian. 





But COMMUNICATION. 


fashionable audiences. Mrs. Wood is unquestionably 
the best female singer we have had in America, if we 





Erratum.—In last weeks Journal it is said that the 
business of the Turkish mint is conducted by an Ame- 

















